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by Paul Jones 


TRigfh 


B* the way— 
Has anything odd or unusual 
happened to you lately? 


Something really freakish? 

Have you, for example, lost your 
dress in traffic to a passing stranger? 

Has a house run into your car? 

Have any of you golfers shot two 
birdies with one stroke? 

Have you, perchance, swallowed 
a live mouse? 

Nothing like that has happened 


Paul Jones is director of Public In- 
formation, National Safety Council. 
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to you in ‘59? Ho, hum, what a 
dull year you've had! 


The National Safety Council’s 
annual roundup of freak accidents 
has turned up not only the fore- 
going oddities, but many more. The 
dizzy details: 


Miss June Sandy, a highly proper 
young lady of 17, was riding 
her bike demurely down the 
crowded main street of highly 
proper Whitstable, England, on a 
busy Saturday afternoon when a 
passing motor scooter brushed 
against her. Whoosh! There went 
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ACCIDENTS 
of ‘59 


Miss Sandy’s dress down the street 
on the scooter. Was she em- 


barrassed! 


Ted Goreau, of Hampton, S. C., 
was understandably skeptical when 
his wife explained away a dent in 
the fender of the family car by 
insisting that a house had run into 
it. She wasn’t kidding. The car 
had been parked. The house was 
being moved down the street. These 
careless house drivers! 


Air Force Warrant Officer Mort 
Schechter would have found it easy 





to believe Mrs. Goreau. Driving 
along in Anchorage, Alaska, during 
a severe windstorm, his car was 
struck by a 14-foot aluminum boat 
which had sailed nearly half a 
block in the gale before it crashed 
through Schechter’s windshield. 


Every golfer is always hoping for 
a birdie. But Buddy Graham, of 
Huntington, W. Va., got not one 
but two when his booming drive 
brought down a couple of sparrows 
who didn’t even belong to the club. 


The last thing in the world Mrs. 
Florence Hill, of Denver, planned 
to do was what she did do. You 
never know. Entering the kitchen 
to see why her dog was barking, 
Mrs. Hill switched on the light to 
find herself face to face with a 
mouse that seemed just as startled 
as she was. She opened her mouth 
wide to scream. The mouse jumped 
in. She swallowed. That did it. 
Moral: Always keep your trap shut. 


In Zealand, Mich., Richard Ma- 
chiele was in the bathtub when the 
phone rang. He hopped hastily 
out, slipped, cracked his shoulder, 
eventually and painfully answered 
the insistent bell. It was a cheery 
insurance salesman, calling to offer 
a jim dandy home accident policy. 


Air Marshal William MacDon- 
ald, commander in chief of the 
British Royal Air Force in the Mid- 
dle East, and a crack pistol shot, 
lined up runners in the RAF cross- 
country race in Nicosia, Cyprus. “On 
your mark . . . get set .. .” he 
called, then pulled the trigger of 
his pistol and shot himself in the 
foot. 


When Earl Williams hopefully 
dropped his nickel in a_ pinball 
machine in Springfield, Ohio, the 
machine not only lit up but blew 
up. It took 15 stitches to put Wil- 
liams back together again. Firemen 
said the machine was full of fumes 
from a car battery being recharged 
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nearby, and that Williams’ nickel 
triggered an electrical current 
which touched off the explosion. 
Williams is pitching pennies at 
cracks for excitement now. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jens Peter Lund, of 
Fresno, Calif., lost a close race to 
the stork, and their baby was born 
in the family car en route to the 
hospital. Lund roared into the hos- 
pital driveway, leaped from the 
car and dashed into the hospital 
lobby at full speed. He dashed, 
alas, through a plate glass window 
he had mistaken for the door. 
Mother and son got along fine, and 
Lund felt better after his bleeding 
arm and nose had been fixed up. 


The biggest brushoff of 1959—If 
not of all time—was given to Mrs. 
Mollie Dives, of the Bronx in New 
York City. Mrs. Dives was literally 
swept off her feet by a huge sani- 
tation department mechanical 
sweeper as she crossed the street. 
Like most brushoff victims, her 
pride was hurt worse than anything 
else. 


Everybody knows, of course, that 
it’s practically impossible for any 
red-blooded American boy to go 
from one room to another without 
leaping up and slapping the wall 
above the doorway. But 10-year-old 
Dick Abernathy, of Raleigh, Tenn.., 
added that extra something. He 





leaped up and didn’t come down! 
His ring slipped over a screwhead 
in the classroom wall, and for a 
good two minutes the entire school 
looked up to him. 


Two cars collided in Petersburg, 
Va. “Names, please,” said the traffic 
officer. “William Ashby, 35, Peters- 
burg,” replied driver of car No. 1. 
“William Ashby, 35, Petersburg,” 
said driver of car No. 2. Their cars 
had collided, and each suffered a 
broken right arm. They were not 
related. 


In South Plainfield, N. J., a 6- 
year-old boy fell during an Easter 
egg hunt and broke his wrist. His 
name? Jack Rabbit. Was he un- 


hoppy! 


When Clarence Haight, of Enid, 
Okla., shot himself in the right 
knee while hunting, his brother, 
Henry, visited him in the hospital. 
Jokingly, Henry asked, “Got a bed 
here for me?” A few hours later 
Henry was brought to the hospital, 
a bullet in his right knee. He had 
shot himself while hunting. 


Baldasaro Palmentere, of Kansas 
City, Mo., literally found himself 
up a tree when his car blew a tire 
near Joplin, Mo., went off the road, 
overturned twice and tossed him 
60 feet through the air and into the 
treetop. He was uninjured except 
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for cuts and bruises, some of which 
he incurred climbing down. 


Robert B. Richmond, of Win- 
chester, Mass., and his 6-year-old 
son John changed seats—and cars 
—informally when their Model T 
touring car collided headon with 
a more modern convertible near 
Pembroke, Mass. The impact of 
the crash sent young John flying 
through the air into the lap of the 
driver of the other car, John Swan 
Jr. Pop Richmond soared grace- 
fully from his seat into the rear 
seat of the other car. Neither father 
nor son was hurt severely, nor was 
Swan. But they all agreed there 
must be an easier way to change 
seats. 


The Rev. Walter Herron had 
flown his plane 250,000 miles with- 
out an accident as a missionary in 
the wildest jungles of South Amer- 
ica. But home on a vacation at 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., he fell off a 
wing of his plane as he was clean- 
ing it and broke his leg. 


Maybe they're making these little 
cars too little. A raccoon knocked 
one off the road when they col- 
lided near Rhinelander, Wis., 
driver John Welch ruefully re- 
ported. And a jackrabbit wrecked 
another little sportster in Alpine, 
Tex., to the dismay of owner Floyd 
Richmond. The latter contest may 
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not have been quite fair, since it 
was a Texas jackrabbit. 


And in New Tazewell, Tenn., 
Phil Greer was shot by a house. The 
house was on fire and the flames 
caused a bullet to explode. Greer 
was struck in the shoulder. Don't 
ever ask him to have one on the 
house! 


Have you ever longed to get 
your hands on a reckless driver? 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Talley, of 
Waco, Tex., had their chance when 
they saw a car veer off the street, 
careen wildly across a vacant lot 
and bang into a tree. They pulled 
the driver from behind the wheel, 
spanked him good and hard and 
put him to bed without his supper. 
He was their 3-year-old son 
Tommy. He had climbed into a 
parked car, turned on the ignition 
and let nature take its course. 


The driver who ran down Farmer 
Lachian Simpson, of Tottenham, 
New South Wales, with a tractor 
had a good reason to feel sheepish. 
He was a sheep! The animal was 
being given a lift back to the barn 
when Simpson got off the tractor 
to make a mechanical adjustment. 
The sheep reached out, kicked the 
engine into gear and ran over his 
benefactor’s arm. 


The Case of the Lively Corpse 
occurred in Rome, Italy. Boarding 
an overcrowded bus in a heavy 
rainstorm, a resourceful passenger 
climbed to the roof and found a 
dry and cozy haven in a brand new 
coffin that was part of the bus 
freight cargo. Nearing his desti- 
nation, he lifted the coffin lid and 
stuck out his hand just as two other 
passengers climbed to the roof. 
They stared, panicked, leaped from 
the moving bus, landed in the hos- 
pital—victims of too much bier. 


You see a lot of arrogant drivers 
on the road these days. But you 


never saw one as stuck up as Paper- 
hanger Leo Beasley was in Omaha 
the day a five-gallon can of quick- 
dry paste spilled all over him and 
his car when he made a quick stop 
in traffic. The only way Beasley 
ever got loose from the car seat 
was by sliding out of his pants right 
in public. And it took 400 gallons 
of water to get the pesky paste off 
the car. Beasley was so shook up 
by the stickup that he practically 
came unglued. 


As the wife of a field director of 
the National Safety Council, Mrs. 
Hal Kent, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
naturally feels she’s pretty sharp on 
safety. Try to sell that to her Si- 
amese kitten, whose muffled mews 
from the automatic washer brought 
Mrs. Kent a-flying. Inside the 
washer was the kitten, sudsily and 
angrily completing a full cycle of 
the thorough and fluffy cleansing 
the manufacturer of the machine 
so proudly proclaims. Mrs. Kent 
had unwittingly dumped her pet 
into the washer along with a basket 
of laundry into which he had 
settled for a nap. The kitten’s name 
is Sing Long, and he sure did that 
night—and loud, too. 


Well, that’s what's been going on 
in offbeat circles in the last year. 
Sort of makes you feel that the 
oddest thing about life is that it’s 
so odd, doesn’t it? @ 











Don’t let your TV kill you 











by Jean Carper 


NE morning in Oklahoma City 

a mother watched her 10- 
month-old son crawl between the 
legs of an operating TV set and 
apparently fall asleep. When the 
mother picked up the child she 
noticed burns around his face and 
stomach; his body was limp. Fran- 
tic, she called the police but a 
resuscitator was unable to revive 
her baby. He had been electro- 
cuted without a sound or spark 
when he had simultaneously 
touched the metal case of the 


Damaged picture tube 
may implode. Photo sequence 
shows how glass caves in, then 


splatters as far as 20 feet. 


It can electrocute you, set your 


house on fire, or ‘“explode”—if you’re not wary. 


shock-ridden set and a floor regis- 
ter. 


This accident was termed a 
“freak.” Yet this is little consolation 
to any parent. And the sad thing 
is it could have been prevented by 
one simple precaution—grounding 
the set. 


Warning: 20,000 volts 


Alarmed by the fatality, the Na- 
tional Safety Council urged every- 
one to ground his set. They ex- 
plained that electricity, which may 
run as high as 20,000 volts in a 
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black and white set, strives to find 
the shortest route to the ground. 
You can provide that shortest route 
by running a wire from the set to 
a water pipe that will divert deadly 
current harmlessly into the ground. 
If the set develops a short, you're 
safe. 


Despite warnings the “freak” 
deaths continue. In Chicago a 5- 
year-old boy, reaching for a kitchen 
cabinet drawer, brushed against an 
aluminum stand on which a TV 
set was resting. There was a 
crackling and he collapsed, killed 
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by a powerful shock. Afterwards, 
a professor of electrical engineering 
at Illinois Institute of Technology 
found the set so alive that it could 
light a lamp which was connected 
with the top plate of the set. The 
lamp glowed as if it had been 
plugged into a socket. 


Last May a 17-year-old Chicago 
girl was sprawled typical teenage 
fashion on a couch, watching a TV 
near her feet. She stretched one 
hand back over her head to touch a 
lamp on an end table. At the same 
time she rubbed her bare toe on 
the metal television cabinet, mak- 
ing herself a current carrier be- 
tween the set and lamp. Her lifeless 
body was found later by her twin 
sister as she returned from a date. 


Avoid tragedy 

If you want to avoid the possi- 
bility of a like tragedy, have a 
serviceman ground your set, urges 
Gordon O'Neill, an engineer and 
senior consultant of NSC’s Home 
Safety Department. “It’s a cheap 
precaution and a needed one. Al- 
though your set is in good working 
order now, any number of things 
can cause it to become defective 
and produce a shock.” 


Electrocution, however, is not the 
only danger from a TV set. This 
electric marvel, like all other appli- 


ances, can kindle a fire before your 
eyes or when you think you're safe 
asleep. 


The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, concerned over the 
number of fires originating in TV 
sets, has urged set owners to be 
more wary of the sets. Never leave 
it running unattended, warns 
NBFU, and especially don’t go to 
bed when it is on. 


In Cohoes, N. Y., two persons 
after a night of TV watching re- 
tired to the bedroom, and neg- 
lected to turn off the converter on 
the top of their set. During the 
night it overheated and ignited the 
set. Flames spread to other furnish- 
ings and lethal fumes flowed un- 
detected into an adjoining bed- 
room where the two persons slept. 
By the time neighbors spotted the 
fire, about 4:30 a.m., the two were 
already asphyxiated. 


Don't “‘suffocate”’ set 


You also create TV fire hazard 
if you place the set in a tight area 
where it can’t get air. TV’s generate 
a lot of heat, and consequently 
have ventilating openings to keep 
the temperature low. If you block 
a set’s air passages, your set may 
become so hot it will spark, smolder 
and finally burst into flame. 
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Fencing sets in has sent TV fires 
upward according to a recent sur- 
vey. A check in 46 cities showed 
that “suffocated” TV sets were 
causing eight times as many fires 
as Christmas-tree wiring setups. 


The antenna can also be a killer 
for the do-it-yourselfer who thinks 
he can install it or repair it as well 
as a professional serviceman. He is 
often tragically mistaken. A typical 
case is that of a family—father, son 
and daughter—who were taking 
down an antenna in the back yard 
to replace arms for better recep- 
tion. The antenna was supported 
on a 30-foot steel pipe set in the 
ground close to a 7,600 volt dis- 
tribution line. Father and son were 
lowering the mast while the daugh- 
ter was trying to control the top 
with a guy wire. 


Suddenly, the antenna tumbled 
out of control, letting an antenna 
arm touch the power wire. The 
father and son were killed; the girl 
was miraculously knocked free. 


Do it yourself folly 


This is not an unusual incident. 
“You regularly read of these 
deaths,” says Frank Moch, execu- 
tive director of the National Alli- 
ance of Television Electronic Serv- 
ice Associations. “It is amazing to 
me why persons still persist in such 
ridiculous folly,” laments Moch. 
“They should leave antennas to 
reputable servicemen who know 
their business!” 


Others join his plea. The Na- 
tional Safety Council says the best 
advice it can give amateur tele- 
vision repairman is to secure the 
services of a competent profes- 
sional serviceman. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters warns, 
“Television receivers contain high 
voltages and are too complex for 
amateur tinkering.” 


Moch deplores do-it-yourself 
servicing and points out that an 





ignorant set Owner—or even a part- 
time dabbler—can kill himself or 
others. The ignorant tinkerer is 
subject to electrocution, fire or the 
most feared accident—even among 
experienced repairman—an implo- 
sion. 

Picture tubes are under tremen- 
dous pressure, like a bottle with air 
removed. If you damage it or mis- 
handle it, it may implode—that is, 
the glass is slowly sucked inward 
and then shoots outward spraying 
dagger sharp pieces as far as 20 
feet. 

In California, an expectant 
mother was cleaning a room where 
a TV set was being repaired. Some- 
how a sweeper handle fell against 
the neck of a TV picture tube. The 
tube imploded. One sharp piece 
pierced the woman’s abdomen, 
causing her to lose her baby and 
injuring her seriously. The force 
was so great, glass splinters were 
imbedded in the furniture. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories is so 
adamant on implosion danger it 
places a warning on all TV re- 
ceivers it approves. It reads: “High 
Vacuum Picture Tube Is Danger- 
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IF YOUR SET 
CATCHES FIRE 


e Disconnect the set by pulling 
the plug. 


Be careful of electrical shock 
because the condenser may 
still retain a charge. 


Don't touch metal parts of the 
set nor stand in front of it. 


© Cover the set as soon as pos- 
sible with a rug or heavy 
blanket. This will not only 
help smother the fire, but con- 
tain the glass if the picture 
tube implodes, splattering 
glass. 


© Put out the fire only with an 
extinguisher designed for elec- 
tric fires. 
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ous to Handle. Refer Servicing to 
Qualified Service Personnel.” 
Radio Corporation of America 
engineers go along with the dan- 
gers of self repairs. They list sev- 
eral violations common to do-it- 
yourselfers, such as leaving out 
screws, bypassing safety interlock 





switches, shorting out fuses, im- 
proper use of sprays—all of which 
can have tragic after effects. 


But fast-buck, part time or “rack- 
eteer” servicemen can be just as 
hazardous, according to Moch. If 
you're looking for a qualified serv- 
iceman, don’t fall for the cheapest 
advertised service call, he advises. 
These men have to make their 
money somehow. It may be by 
selling you bad parts, or doing 
cheap, incomplete work—all which 
may endanger you either on the 
scene or later. 


All told, your TV is a complex 
appliance that demands certain 
precautions. Remember: it can kill 
you; so don’t take chances with it. 


Here are four simple safeguards 
to follow: (1) Have the set 
grounded to prevent electrocution; 
(2) to avoid fires provide good 
ventilation for the set and don't 
leave it on unattended; (3) ground 
the antenna to avoid lightning 
damage; (4) leave the repairing to 
a competent, high-grade service- 
man. 


If everyone followed this advice, 
our TV tragedies would be con- 
fined to the screen where they 


belong. @ 
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Dykstra Heads Home Department 


Phil Dykstra has been named 
manager of the Home Safety De- 


partment of the National Safety 


Council. 

He has been a member of the 
Home Safety Department Staff 
for the last four years, and has 
been largely responsible for the 
development of the nationwide 
Home Safety Inventory con- 
ducted biennially by the Council. 

Before joining the Council, 
Dykstra served with the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Health for 


five years as a health education 
consultant and for two years as 
director of the Health Education 
Division. Prior to that he was 
an instructor in the secondary 
schools of Oconomowoc, Wis., 
for seven years. 

Dykstra received a bachelor 
of arts degree from Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Mich., and did 
graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin, Marquette Univer- 
sity and the University of Min- 


nesota. 
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Should Kids Build ROCKETS? 


The American Rocket Society says “No.” The author He is research engineer of Ballistics Section, Armour 


of this article terms the Society's stand “unrealistic.” Research Foundation, Illinois Institute of Technology. 





by Robert F. Gartner 


| i IS. my belief that the compounding of 

rocket propellants and the loading and fir- 
ing of rockets should be kept out of the hands 
of amateurs. However, this negative approach 
is not enough. 

My experience, gained from contacts with 
more than 100 active amateurs, indicates that 
the completely negative approach of don't 
play with rockets will fall on deaf ears and 
will not produce any lessening of accidents. 
The boys who have taken up amateur rocketry 
combine the boundless enthusiasm and energy 
of youth with a philosophy of “It can’t hap- 
pen to me; someone has to beat the Russians; 
and the experts don't want to be shown up 
as failures!” 

I don't believe there are practical means 
that can be taken to prevent amateurs from 
building rockets, due to the dedication, en- 
ergy, and intelligence of these boys. I believe 
there have been as many fully successful 
rocket firings in the parks of metropolitan 
Chicago as on Cape Canaveral. 

The problem is not to prevent the amateur 
from working with rockets, but to insure that 
he will not be injured while engaged in his 
project. 

The problem then is how to reduce the 
probabilities of accidents in amateur rocketry 
to a level that is acceptable. The approach 
of Lt. Col. Charles M. Parkin Jr. in his Rocket 
Handbook for Amateurs is to accomplish this 
reduction of accidents by education. By show- 
ing how to design a rocket properly, discuss- 
ing the hazards involved, listing elaborate 
safety precautions, and proposing “safe” pro- 
pellants, Col. Parkin et al. have no doubt re- 
duced the accident rate. Is this reduction in 
the accident rate enough? I think not, as 
there is no “safe” propellant. 


On the other hand, the American Rocket 
Society has forbidden experimentation. This 
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position is unrealistic. The boys, encouraged 
by Russian success, goaded by Cape Canav- 
eral failures and excited by newspaper pub- 
licity of other amateurs, will continue, surrep- 
titiously if need be, to build and fire rockets. 
They will interpret the American Rocket So- 
ciety’s position as a “hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb but don’t go near the water,” 
statement. The net result of the ARS position 
is that accidents will continue virtually un- 
abated. 


If I had to choose one of these two means 
of reducing amateur rocketry accidents, I 
would choose the method of Col. Parkin. 
However, there is a third way which I feel 
has the advantages of Col. Parkin’s approach 
but goes further. 


Essentially, this third approach is to teach 
boys how to design the rocket and let them 
build it except for the propellant. The pro- 
pellant is to be made by an established firm 
and the rocket loaded and fired by experi- 
enced specialists. In this manner amateurs do 
not make their own propellant, load their 
rocket, or fire it. Consequently the chance of 
their being injured is completely eliminated. 


On the other hand, study of the charac- 
teristics of the high performance propellant, 
the engineering and scientific knowledge of- 
fered, and the sanctioned firing program are 
sufficient to hold their interest so they do not 
go off into these areas on their own. 


It should be noted that this approach is in 
complete agreement with the American Rocket 
Society's policy statement. The major differ- 
ence is—what is a practical means of chan- 
neling the interest and energy of space-minded 
youth? @ 


This article was a letter from the author to Eugene 
L. Lehr, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 
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- ype you teach manners to a 
monkey and gentility to a 
skunk? 


Many persons mistakenly have 
tall hopes. In a craze for offbeat 
pets, they are thrusting furry wild 
skunks into the arms of children 
and welcoming all species of mon- 
keys to their homes with hospitality 
that would outdo Darwin. 


Pet shops are stuffed with the 
exotic and a recent survey of pet 
owners shows that such animals are 
in much demand, although dogs 
and cats are still in first place. A 
large department store recently ad- 
vertised: “Squirrel monkeys—cute, 
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Marlin Perkins, director of Chicago's Lincoln Park Zoo, 
has our editor, Jean Carper, all wrapped up in snakes. 


PeXs 


friendly pets! $29.99-no money 
down.” You can even buy some 
wild pets sight unseen through mail 
order catalogues. One catalogue 
offers a descented baby skunk for 
$24.95 and advertises it as “one of 
the friendliest of all wild animals. 
Can be trained and house broken, 
same as a Cat.” 


Don’t trust them 


Despite their appeal, most wild- 
life just don’t make good pets, ar- 
gues Marlin Perkins, director of the 
Chicago Park District’s Lincoln 
Park Zoo. And Perkins is an inti- 
mate of wild animals the world 





over; he traveled thousands of 
miles filming his exciting TV show, 
Zoo Parade, no longer on the air. 

A wild pet in captivity can be 
dangerous to both children and 
adults, he says. The animals scratch, 
bite and are unbelievably temper- 
mental. 


Skunks, rabbits, squirrels and rac- 
coons are not to be trusted and 
monkeys are worst of all. On the 
other hand, hamsters are loving 
and gentle, most turtles, fish and 
parakeets can’t do damage and alli- 
gators will sometimes become tame. 
But if you must have a wild pet, 
safest is the much-feared, mis- 
understood snake. 


A nonpoisonous snake, while not 
affectionate like a dog or cat, is 
interesting and, contrary to com- 
mon belief, is trustworthy as a 
Boy Scout. A snake can’t bite, isn’t 
tempermental and won't turn on 
you as other animals will. 
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"Pet skunks, squirrels, raccoons are dangerous and monkeys worst of all." 


“Monkeys should be kept in a 
cage and on a chain, not in houses,” 
Perkins says. “They climb drapes, 
pull out books, eat the bindings 
and scamper wildly around the 


house.” 


Monkeys bite 


What's tore, Perkins says they 
bite. “In fact, when they outgrow 
their cute childish behavior, they 
are dangerous. And you can’t trust 
them; they are sweet as can be one 
moment and demons the next. 
Many persons have been bitten by 
monkeys.” 


Backing up Perkin’s statement 
are figures from the U. S. Public 
Health Service. They report that 
Indiana residents last year suffered 
13 bites from pet monkeys. Na- 
tional statistics on monkey bites are 
not available, but if Indiana is 
typical, an estimated 650 persons 
were attacked by monkeys last year. 
And bites are not the only weapons 
of ingenious monkeys. A girl in 
England recently suffered shock 
and a cut head when her pet mon- 
key threw a saucepan at her. 


Why are most wild pets mean? 
Perkins explains it this way: 


Wild animals follow a pattern 
of development just as humans do. 
Wild baby pets may be precious, 
cuddly and all sweetness. But just 
wait until hormones start changing 
and they enter that difficult age of 
puberty! Then they, like humans, 
assert their independence; they 
want to strike out on their own and 
if they are thwarted may turn on 
their keepers. “You can pick up a 
baby squirrel with perfect safety, 
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but don’t handle an adult. It will 
tear you up,” warns Perkins. 


Owners are ultra bewildered by 
the speed with which their wild 
pet turns from sweet to sour. A 
wild animal reaches puberty within 
several weeks or months and may 
literally become an adult over 
night. Consequently, a child should 
never be left with even a seemingly 
docile wild pet; the animal’s mood 
may change like lightning. 

For some reason snakes do not 
undergo these hormonal changes, 
so they don’t become vicious. 


Monkeys become especially an- 
tagonistic as they mature. They 
acquire determined personalities 
and detest being constrained. The 
Rhesus monkey grows so vicious 
and uncontrollable that it should 
never be permitted around chil- 
dren. 


Charming monsters 


Many a disillusioned person has 
succumbed to the charms of a lov- 
able baby monkey in a pet shop, 
only to discover later that he can’t 
live in the same house with the 
little monster. “Each year many 
persons donate their pet monkeys 
to our zoo,” says Perkins. “We have 
so many offers we can’t even take 
them all.” 


To anyone who has a strange pet 
or yearns for one Perkins gives this 
advice: Wild pets are only safe as 
long as they are babies. After that 
youll have to get rid of them or 
look out for bites, scratches and 
maybe worse. 


Perkins, who keeps a Siamese 


cat, gives this last tip: Stick to cats 
and dogs; they’re best. @ 
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Perkins, famous zoologist, says 
wild pets grow mean at puberty. 
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Perkins tells young animal-lover 
to stroke gently, never be rough. 





Phony fire extinguishers 


Don't fall for these small, cheap home fire extin- 
guishers you see so attractively packaged in some 
stores. Many of them are “worse than no protection 
at all,” reported the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Many are the “beer can” type, priced from 95 
cents to $7.98. Then there’s the plastic squeeze bottle 
that discharges a small stream of dry chemical and 
many others. None of these is approved by UL or 
other fire testing laboratories. 


They are dangerous not only because they give a 
false sense of security but in some tests have even 
allowed the fire to spread, according to NFPA. A 
reporter once tested a typical “beer can” extinguisher, 
_ selling for $1.74 at a hardware store. He started a 
fire in paper in a box, discharged the extinguisher and 
nothing happened. He finally put it out with an ex- 
tinguisher containing only water. 


Brewing poison in your kitchen 


You've undoubtedly used both ammonia and hypo- 
chlorite bleach separately. But what happens if you 
mix the two in order to bleach and remove dirt at 
the same time? Two women tried it and produced a 
highly irritating gas, which would be particularly 
dangerous to young children in a small poorly venti- 
lated kitchen. 


According to the Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies: “Since both chemicals involved are 
found in practically every home in the United States, 
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it would appear the hazards might be very widespread 


and could very well result in serious injuries.” 


No headache with this aspirin 


The TV commercials of one pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer advertises a new safety cap on aspirin bot- 
tles. The cap is designed to discourage children 
from uncapping the bottle and taking a poisonous 
overdose (which many do every year). 


The cap cannot be unscrewed, but has to be pried 
off with direct pressure. A youngster would un- 
doubtedly have a difficult time removing the cap. 
However, the manufacturer also reminds parents that 
“no safety cap is absolutely safe,” and that all medi- 
cines should be kept away from children. 


Don’t fool with dust 


Never throw loose dusts, such as flour, cornstarch, 
cocoa or even dust from the carpet sweeper into a 
fireplace, furnace, stove or incinerator. It could cause 
an explosion. A dust cloud suspended in air flashes 
with explosive force if ignited. To dispose of dust, 
wrap it tightly in several sheets of newspaper and 
tie the bundle securely so there is no chance of the 
dust leaking out. 


Protect little boys 


Young boys are more apt to be killed by acci- 
dents than little girls—especially at three and four 
years old. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. points 
out that boys from one to four years old have one- 
fourth more accidents than girls of the same age. 


The greatest number of these deaths involves motor 
vehicles on streets and highways. Relatively few 
children in such traffic accidents are passengers in 
cars. Other important causes of accidental death to 
children aged one to four are: fire and explosion, 
burns and scalds, drownings, poisoning, falls, inhala- 
tion and ingestion of food and other objects. 


From these statistics the Company concluded par- 
ents are primarily responsible for preventing mishaps 
among these youngsters. Parents must provide good 
supervision, remove hazards, teach simple safety 
measures and set good examples. 
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how’s 


your 


HOME 
LIGHTING? 


Good lighting cuts your 
accident chances. If you can 
say “yes” to following questions 


your home lighting is top notch. 
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Are your garage and yard lighted? 

They should be, not only so you can see your way 
safely between house and garage and around the 
yard, but so a would-be assailant won't wait in the 
dark for you; it isn’t likely such a fellow would expose 
himself to strong limelight. 

Your best all round protection is a 150-watt pro- 
jector floodlamp or a 100-watt lamp in an angle reflec- 
tor, set under the eaves. You should be able to switch 
on the light from the house and garage. 


Do you have special lights for porch and 
entrance steps? 

Steps are tricky any time, but moreso in the dark. 
If possible use brackets on each side of the door with 
minimum watts of 40.° These throw light down on 
the steps. If you install just one doorway fixture, put 
it on the lock side of the door. 

For porches, suspend a lantern with a minimum of 
40 watts from the ceiling. Avoid clear glass panels 
in brackets or lantern; lighted bulbs behind clear 
glass are more blinding than helpful. 


Do stairways have both top and bottom lights? 
Dark stairs are treacherous. You should have a 
shielded fixture with a minimum 40 watts at both ends 
of stairs. Control the lights by a three-way switch 
so you can turn them on and off from both floors. 


*This figure and others in this article are minimum amounts of 


light suggested. 








Mount a semi-indirect fixture close to ceiling to avoid 
seeing the bulbs when you descend stairs. Make sure 
no bare bulbs are visible when you descend; this 
sudden “blinding” can cause a tumble. 


Does each room entrance have a light switch? 

You should never have to walk across a darkened 
room; therefore you should be able to turn on at 
least one light within a room as you enter. 


Does your living room have a ceiling fixture? 
This is the most practical way to get soft back- 
ground lighting for more visually comfortable use of 
portable lamps, lighting for game tables in center of 
room without moving portables, convenient overall 
room light when you enter and flexibility in room’s 


atmosphere for varying occasions. Have a minimum 


150 watts filament, or 50 to 60 watts fluorescent for 
small rooms, 150 to 200 square feet. Generally, hang 
a fixture not less than 7 feet 6 inches above the floor. 


Do you use lamps for sewing and reading? 

You need table and floor lamps to light the way to 
special tasks. Table lamps should give from 100 to 
150 watts filament or 30 to 40 watts fluorescent and 
floor lamps, 150 to 500 watts filament or 32 watt 
fluorescent. Set the light source not more than 30 
inches away from you. Lamp lighting is more com- 
fortable, less spotty and better for the eyes when you 
keep walls and floor light too. This cuts down light 
contrast between your immediate eye work and sur- 
roundings. 


Do you have night lights? 

Stumbling around in the dark is a sure way to 
encounter an accident. And flicking on a bright light 
can be just as bad. You may make a bad move before 
your dark-adapted eyes have time to adjust to the 
bright light. The solution? Low-wattage night lights 
plugged into wall electric outlets in bathroom and 
hall. Eyes adapted to the dark for more than 15 
minutes can see objects in very dim light. 


Does kitchen have general and specific lights? 

Good lighting is a must in the room where you 
handle sharp knives and other hazardous tools. You 
need both general distribution of light and special 
lights for work areas—sink, range, counters and dining 
table. Ceiling fixtures of 150 watts filament or 80 
watts fluorescent will provide general illumination. 
For task lighting, 60 watts is sufficient or for fluores- 
cent, 10 watts per running foot. 


Is laundry room well lighted? 

You should never try to manipulate an iron, au- 
tomatic ironer or washing machine in dim light or 
shadow. Under these conditions, fingers and clothing 
are apt to get caught in moving machinery. Always 
be sure light is directly over washing and ironing 
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locations. And a single ceiling fixture is not enough. 
You need at least two sources with 150 watts filament 
or 40 watts fluorescent. 


Is workshop well lighted? 

You can’t tolerate anything but the best lighting 
in this danger room where you use all kinds of tools, 
especially electric saws, drill presses, sanders. Install 
ceiling fixture of 150 watts filament or 80 watts fluores- 
cent for general lighting. You'll also need special 
lighting directed at moving machinery. Sixty watts 
or 10 watts fluorescent for every foot of work bench 
is adequate. 


Does bathroom mirror have lights on both sides? 

If the light is above mirror you will have difficulty 
shaving because the mirror and the top of your head 
are illuminated rather than your face. This produces 
grotesque shadows under your eyes, nose and chin. 

Ideal lighting would encircle the mirror, and this 
is not too far in the future. In the meantime, however, 
use brackets on each side of the mirror, about 5 feet 
6 inches from the floor. Use either filament bulbs of 
60 watts or fluorescent tubes of 15 watts. When you 
can use only one fixture, make it a shaded one over 
the mirror. Unless a bathroom is very small (less 
than 60 square feet) you need a ceiling fixture also. 
But if you have to make a choice between a ceiling 
light and mirror lights, pick the latter. 


Does shower have a ceiling light? 

It’s essential, since dim light may contribute to 
slipping. Light should be vapor proof, 60 watts fila- 
ment and be controlled by switch outside the com- 
partment. 

This article is taken from information prepared by the lighting 


Information Committee of the Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
in y eolgert with the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
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All-important bathroom mirror needs lights on both 
sides. One light at top makes shaving hazardous. 
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An open letter 


from a mother who is fed up with 


“junky, expensive, dangerous foys.”’ 


Dear Toy Makers... 


HAVE three sons—six, four and 
two years of age. And I can 
honestly say that out of the 200 
odd gifts they have received, per- 
haps one per cent was satisfactory. 


I am aware that it is well-nigh 
impossible to make an entirely safe 
toy; the curiosity and determina- 
tion of children will eventually 
break down almost any construc- 
tion. However, it is my opinion 
that toy manufacturers have been 
falling down on the job to an ex- 
tent that is seriously dangerous, not 
only in regard to children’s physi- 
cal well-being, but their mentality 
also. 


Granted, new toys are fascinat- 
ing at first glance. Everything 
imaginable is now available in 
miniature, from dolls that all but 
breathe to Cape Canaverals that 
have every feature but the scien- 
tists. However, with these new 
toys nothing is left to the child's 
imagination. The only thing the 
child does is supply the man power 
to work the toys. This is fun? This 
stimulates a child’s intelligence and 
innate inventiveness? By providing 
adult equipment in toy form, toy 
makers are stifling the natural 
make-believe imaginations of chil- 


dren. 


Such modern toys are extremely 
costly. At the same time they are 
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incredibly junky, poorly made and 
often terrifyingly dangerous. They 
are not obviously dangerous; they 
are booby-trapped. 


How so? To start at the begin- 
ning, baby toys—rattles, cradle 
gyms, blocks, etc.—are now usually 
made of plastic. Yet the plastic is 
breakable. If it can be sterilized 
it will shatter or melt after or dur- 
ing the process; if not, it will shat- 
ter from the banging and chewing 
it receives. Small pieces can be 
chewed off if the plastic is mal- 
leable. Or the baby’s tooth will 
puncture a rattle and allow the 
beads to escape, likely into the 
baby’s mouth. 


Wooden toys are often of soft 
wood that a determined teething 
infant can chew into splinters. And 
while the paint may not be toxic, 
splinters are not on a baby’s diet. 


Animals are sleazy 


Stuffed animals are poorly sewn, 
made of sleazy material that rips 
or of woolly material that fluffs off 
or can be chewed off. The stuffing, 
be it foam or fiber, can easily be 
pulled out through split seams that 
ensue from typical infant wear and 
tear. 


The features of animals are at- 
tached by wire (I suppose a pro- 


duction short cut) instead of being 
sewn and resewn with the strongest 
thread. An eye that is sewn on and 
about to come loose is easily 
spotted; one attached with wire 
cannot be trusted, and when it 
comes out it tears the fabric and 
ruins the toy, whereas a button can 
be replaced. In addition, tongues 
and colored features are of mate- 
rial that runs, so the dye comes off 
in an infant’s mouth. 


Sharp edges draw blood 


Pull-toys, wooden blocks and 
other toddler toys have small parts 
that unscrew very easily, and the 
screw itself is very small. The toys 
have sharp corners—children throw 
things and even a light wooden 
block can cause bloody damage. 


I realize manufacturers slant the 
appearance of infant toys to the 
doting mama, papa, grandditto and 
so toys must have eye appeal, etc. 
But, I'll bet that a company that 
puts on a campaign for safe toys, 
advertises it in the slicks and then 
follows up by describing, on the toy 
or the container, how and why it 
is safe for a child will double any 
sales record it has on its poorly 
made, dangerous toys. 


Toy manufacturers in the baby 
field should make safety and ex- 
cellent material and construction 
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the focus points. Leave short cuts 
and production figures to Detroit; 
just make the baby’s pleasure and 
safety the rule. 


After the baby stage come the 
metal toys, trucks, gas stations, 
planes and so on. These toys are 
the worst of the lot in a way. Some 
companies do roll the edges on the 
outside of the toy, but some don’t 
even bother. Any metal toy should 
have every edge rolled. 


Metal toys should not be put 
together with ridiculous little fold- 
over tabs. They should not have 
lots of small pieces, nor be put 
together with small nuts, bolts, 
nails or screws, nor be made of 
cast-iron which stands up perfectly 
but which puts holes in heads 
where they aren't needed. 


Make safety a law 


In this age group manufacturers 
should concentrate on good con- 
struction, always keeping in mind 
that a child of two or four is going 
to take that toy apart if he possibly 
can, and he will get it apart even- 
tually. (Incidentally, toys made in 
Japan fall apart almost immedi- 
ately.) Have nothing in or outside 
the toy that can cut, be swallowed, 
is toxic or that will break suddenly. 
Remember, a child lives with his 
toys; he sleeps, eats, plays and 
reacts with them; they get chewed, 
sat on, thrown and soaked in the 
bathtub. So for pre-schoolers, make 
sturdy construction, solid materials 
and safety inside and out the law. 


The older group—but not the pri- 
vate room, building-kit age yet—has 
a division of types. You have the 
gently, careful, considerate group 
and you have the cowboy-Indian, 
wham-bang kids. So make toys for 
both kinds and label them as such. 
If a toy is fragile say so and say 
so in equally large print if it isn’t. 


I realize this is just one mother’s 
opinion, but I’ve given long 
thought to this letter. I’ve coped 
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with the problems brought about 
by inferior and dangerous toys for 
six years, and I do know how I, as 
a mother, feel about toys on the 
market today. I have heard others 
express similar viewpoints and I 
fee] toy manufacturers would bene- 
fit if they would consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


1. Do not reproduce adult equip- 
ment in miniature for children and 
call the items toys. Do not make 
such elaborate and contrived “toys.” 
Recall toys of the past, keep in 
mind toys are meant to stimulate 
the child’s imagination and make 
toys that are simple so as to allow 
this. Try to omit the pressures of 
sales and buyer appeal and pro- 
duce toys for children not their 
parents or relatives. 


2. Use top-grade materials and 
excellent construction methods. In 
advertising stress these qualities 
and then live up to your ads. Re- 
place defective merchandise and 
thank the buyer for bringing the 
defect to your notice. 


3. If careful production raises 
costs, keep in mind that a happy 
and satisfied buyer will re-buy and 
gladly pay a little more for mer- 
chandise that is really good. 


4. If a toy is fragile or extra- 
sturdy, label it as such. They 
will be bought because we buyers 
will know what toys need super- 
vision and what toys can be trusted 
to a child alone. Please stop the 
booby-trapping. If a toy is delicate 
or has fragile parts, tell us, then we 
can supervise when it is played 
with. 


5. Well-made toys should have a 
guarantee for a reasonable period. 
This would protect the company as 
well as the buyer and would make 
excellent public relations. Remem- 
ber a costly toy that doesn’t stand 


use reflects on the maker and today. 


we buy not only by brand names 
but by experience. Therefore, any 
properly made toy that costs over 
$5.00 should have a guarantee, es- 





pecially if it is labeled in regard to 
sturdiness. 

All this may sound naive and to 
the toy salesman utterly insane, but 
it is true. I'll gladly pay more for 
a safe toy. I'll be eternally grateful 
for a label that says “This toy is 

” and makes clear necessary 
precautions for entirely safe use in 
the home. And I'll buy and re-buy 
from a company that is honest and 
shows intelligent interest in the 
child that will use its toy. 


I will do this for the same reason 
that I buy only certain brands of 
clothing, or household products: I 
want to get my money's worth, I 
want my children to be safe and 
happy and I don’t want to be for- 
ever worrying about danger or 
having to mend and remend. 


Fed up with junk 


I am fed up with $6.95 gas sta- 
tions made of sharp-edged metal, 
put together with completely in- 
adequate little tabs, that are not 
only entirely unable to withstand 
the most careful use, but that are 
terribly dangerous to begin with. I 
am up to my knees in cheesecloth, 
toothpicks, wheels and other debris 
resulting from expensive junk. 


Finally I am sick and tired of 
having to refuse my child toys that 
I know are not safe, cheaply made 
or too stifling to his imagination. 
I've been ransacking my mother’s 
and grandmother's attics for toys. 
And right now my boys play with 
a wagon that was my brother’s.and 
my baby has a stuffed doll I had 
as a baby. The repairs necessary 
to put these items back in use 


totaled $2.60! 


I would give my eyeteeth for a 
pioneering company that labeled 
toys, had an irreproachable quality 
policy and stuck behind it, and 
most of all, thought about the kids 
instead of markets and sales figures. 
Sincerely, 

Marguerite Combs 
Cambridge, Minn. 
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by Philip Dykstra 


|S omer accident prevention is 

rapidly gaining respectability 
among public health leaders. So 
proved the 1958 Home Safety In- 
ventory conducted by the National 
Safety Council. 


Of 40 state health departments 
reporting, all are participating in 
home safety activities. Just as en- 
couraging is the fact that 24 of 
these departments conduct activi- 
ties as part of an established, or- 
ganized program. The remaining 
16 combat home accidents with 
short-term, specific projects. 


Organizational Structure 

Twenty-six departments have 
centered the responsibility for home 
safety activities in a particular divi- 
sion or section: 13 departments in 
the health education unit, 4 in 
maternal and child health, 2 in 
sanitary engineering, | in vital sta- 
tistics; while 6 have established 
separate units to conduct such ac- 
tivities. 

Twenty-four state health depart- 
ments assigned staff members to 
home safety programming. Twelve 
of these departments had a full 
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A report of the Home Safety Inventory 


time person heading and coordi- 
nating the department's home acci- 
dent prevention activities. These 
departments collectively reported 
40 full time staff members working 
in home accident prevention, or 
“accident prevention of which the 
large majority of time is devoted 
to home safety programming.” 
Twenty-two of these staff members 
were classed as professional, eight 
as clerical. 


The 12 departments reporting 
home accident prevention by staff 
members on a part time basis as- 
signed 23 persons to this phase of 
their public health program. Ten 
of these spent less than 10 per cent 
of their time on home accident pre- 
vention; 11 devoted 10-25 per cent; 
1 spent 25-50 per cent; and 1 spent 
50-75 per cent. 

The improved programming sta- 
tus of home accident prevention 
unfortunately has not carried over 
into the budgetary field as yet. 
What activities are being con- 
ducted are absorbed financially by 
general funds or by other allot- 
ments in most departments. Only 
four state health units indicated 
having a separate home safety item 
in their budget. 


Role of State Health Departments 

In the area of home safety pro- 
gramming, state health depart- 
ments are generally accepting the 
role of stimulators and coordina- 
tors of statewide home safety ef- 
forts, especially in states having no 
state safety organization. Twenty- 
six departments stated that they 
consciously attempt to make their 
home safety activities part of a 
larger statewide safety effort. 
Twenty-nine departments offered 
program planning assistance to 
other state groups, and 17 gave 
evidence of assisting in the coordi- 
nation of all home safety program- 
ming activities being carried on in 
their state. 


Types of Activities 

A representative sampling of the 
types of short term, specific home 
safety activities conducted by state 
health units can be gained from 
the following information sub- 
mitted for 1958: 

e 5 departments assisted in or 
conducted 31 baby-sitter 
training courses. 

e 14 departments assisted in or 
conducted 112 workshops, in- 
stitutes or conferences. 

e 19 departments conducted 5,000 
film showings. 

e 12 departments conducted 226 
radio programs. 

e 7 departments conducted 29 
TV programs and 3 depart- 
ments produced 1,289 TV 
spots. 

© 22 departments issued 327 press 
releases. 

e 18 departments conducted 285 
exhibit showings. 

e 14 departments conducted 381 
meetings. 

e 15 departments prepared or re- 
vised 72 leaflets. 

Many state health units visualize 
their role in home accident pre- 
vention as that of a catalyst or re- 
source agency. Examples of this 
are contained in reports of Florida, 
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Ohio and Washington State Health 
Departments. 


Ohio reported that their out- 
standing home safety project for 
1958 was the development of a set 
of slides entitled, “Must We Keep 
Up Falling Down.” This is a set 
of 25 slides depicting the misad- 
ventures of the fictional Tumbleton 
family. A set of slides with script 
booklets and discussion guides was 
placed in each county health de- 
partment where they were made 
available to interested organiza- 
tions. Publicity concerning these 
slides was carried in newsletters 
and publications of various state 
agencies and organizations. 


The Florida State Board of 
Health, in cooperation with the 
Florida Chapter of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics and the 
Florida Pediatric Society, produced 
and distributed thousands of copies 
of the “Child Safety Suggestions” 
series to mothers of all young chil- 
dren in the state. 


The Washington State Health 
Department helped plan and con- 
duct five home safety work shops 
with local agencies. These work 
shops were set up primarily to de- 
velop interest in home safety 
within a given community by in- 
volving health and/or safety chair- 
men of local clubs. The work shop 
program was designed to assist 
club chairmen in home safety pro- 
gramming with emphasis on short 
talks on some aspect of home safety 
to be given at each club meeting, 
plus suggestions for available films 
and the use of visual aids, ma- 
terials, and local resources. 


Worthy of special mention is the 
extensive activity in poison preven- 
tion and control reported by state 
health departments. Twenty-one 
departmenis indicated that they 
helped establish 139 poison control 
and/or information centers during 
1958. Besides helping develop such 
centers, many health departments 
are tabulating information ob- 
tained, developing educational ma- 


terials, doing follow-up case studies 
and providing leadership and co- 
ordination for the entire project in 
their states. 


In-Service Training in Home Safety 


In-service training sessions in 
home accident prevention for state 
and local public health personnel 
were conducted by 17 state health 
departments during 1958. These 
range from “one staff meeting for 
central staff,” to a series of “six 
sessions for staff in selected local 
health units.” 


Statistics, Research and Surveys 


In the area of statistics, the vast 
majority of state health depart- 
ments are maintaining current rec- 
ords of home accident fatalities in 
their state. Thirty-three depart- 
ments replied in the affirmative to 
a query regarding this matter. 
Furthermore, 14 departments at- 
tempted to survey non-fatal home 
accidents in their states at some 
time during the past five years; 
however, only California, Virginia, 
Delaware, and South Carolina, con- 
ducted these surveys during 1958. 


Fifteen states submitted evi- 
dence of some type of research 
study in some phase of home acci- 
dent prevention. These studies 
covered a wide range: Epidemio- 
logical follow-up of all types of 
non-fatal home injuries and evalua- 
tion of mortality and morbidity in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Min- 
nesota, Delaware, Nebraska and 
Kansas; a study of off-the-job acci- 
dents in cooperation with indus- 
tries in Wisconsin and Oregon; 
investigation of injuries and deaths 
caused by fire and explosions in 
Arkansas; a poison information 
study in Delaware and California; 
an “evaluation of the relationship 
between housing quality and the 
type, frequency and severity of 
home injuries” in Texas, and gen- 
eral home injury research in spe- 
cific local areas in Virginia, Florida, 
Connecticut and Tennessee. 





Environmental Safety 
It is quite evident that most 


states as yet do not have a state 
housing or building code. How- 
ever, in those states that do, the 
majority of state health depart- 
ments have been assigned specific 
responsibilities relative to the 
codes. Eight states reported hav- 
ing a state housing code, in six of 
which health departments have re- 
sponsibilities for administering the 
code. These states were Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and Alaska. Ten states re- 
ported having a building code; 
and again, health departments have 
responsibilities relative to this code 
in six of them. These states were 
California, Indiana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio and Alaska. 


What Of The Future? 
Many respondents recognized 


that if home accident prevention 
is to receive increasing attention 
by health departments, certain 
needs must be met. State health 
departments appear to feel the age 
old pinch of “lack of personnel and 
adequate budget.” Twenty-three 
departments stated that both of 
the above were needed for a fuller 
and better program of home safety 
within their departments. 

Next most frequently expressed 
need was for better coordination 
of home safety activities within the 
department through some type of 
intra-office committee. Nine de- 
partments submitted this item. 
Seven requests for continuation and 
expansion of activities in the area 
of morbidity and epidemiological 
studies were received. More guid- 
ance on the national level was re- 
quested by two respondents, in- 
service training for state and local 
personnel by three departments 
and better coordination of home 
safety activities through some type 
of statewide council or committee, 
by three departments. 

All of the above appeared to be 
logical and realistic requests. 
Leaders in the field should give 


them serious attention.@ 
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A CAMPAIGN for preventing ac- 
cidents among the elderly 
knows no season. However, 1960 
will be a particularly propitious 
time to conduct such a campaign. 
The first White House Confer- 
ence on Aging will be held in Janu- 
ary of 1961. As a prelude to this 
conference, each state will conduct 
its own conference on aging during 
1960. At no time in the past have 
so many agencies and organizations 
been simultaneously concerned 
with the many and varied problems 
of our older population. 


The governor of each state will 
designate a committee responsible 
for planning and implementing the 
conference to be conducted in his 
state. This committee, in most in- 
stances, will provide for representa- 
tion from various localities and 
interested agencies and organiza- 
tions. Most of these committees 
are still in the process of formation. 


A list of individuals responsible 
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enior 


citizens 


Here and on following pages are facts, 
features, tips for planning a campaign. 


for organizing the committees is 
shown elsewhere in this section. 
You also can obtain information 
about your own plans for commu- 
nity participation from your local 
committee on aging, health depart- 
ment, welfare council and medical 
society. 

As persons interested in accident 
prevention, you should work to get 
safety material for the aging in- 
cluded in the total program de- 
veloped by your community. Many 
agencies primarily interested in 
other phases of aging can help 
define your community’s accident 
problem among the aging and help 
disseminate information concerning 
its possible solutions. 

You should be careful that in- 
formation on environmental safety 
and safe practices for the elderly 
is directed not only to elderly per- 
sons themselves but also to younger 
adults entrusted with their care. 
All too often an elderly person 
realizes the limitations of his physi- 


cal condition and the desirability 
of having certain compensating 
aids but he feels he cannot impose 
upon those with whom he resides 
by requesting changes in housing 
structure or living arrangements. 
The statistics on following pages 
will give you an idea of the na- 
tional safety problem of the aging. 
But you will need to supplement 
these figures with information on 
the accident situation in your own 
community. Hospitals, insurance 
plans for hospital care, the Public 
Health Department and the local 
medical society are the best sources. 
A safety campaign devoted to 
the aging will probably be some- 
thing new in your community. For 
that very reason it is a challenge 
that will require imagination. But 
you can be sure it is much-needed 
and that other groups and indi- 
viduals in your community will 
back you up—for it’s a year when 
the nation’s eyes will be turned 
upon our aging population. @ 
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HOW TO PROTECT 





Bad eyes, weak limbs, dizzy spells 
often put the elderly in danger. 
The following formula explains 


how to safeguard any aging person. 
by Doris Mersdorf 


A AGING man with failing eyesight is susceptible 
to certain kinds of accidents. To avoid those ac- 
cidents, he requires safety precautions, based on his 
inability to see clearly. 

So it is with all older persons. They don’t age the 
same way, to the same degree. They have individual 
infirmities, which we must respect if we are to keep 
them from having accidents. 

The following is an accident prevention formula 
you can apply to any aging person simply by locat- 
ing that person’s particular infirmity, then following 
the suggestions listed there. For example, “Does Uncle 
John have trouble seeing?” If the answer is yes, look 
under failing eyesight. The accidents to which the 
uncle is particularly susceptible, may be avoided by 
taking precautions listed under failing eyesight. If 
he also has poor hearing, follow the advice under that 
category too. 


Is Eyesight Failing? 

Prevent Falls—Older persons often have impaired 
sight and difficulty regaining lost balance. They are 
apt to trip. 

e Light stairways well. Increase light wattage but 
diffuse with reflector, louvre, or frosted globe to avoid 
glare. Where possible, install light to cast beam at 
floor level. 

e Locate lamps and light fixture switches so lights 
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may be turned on before person enters new area—light 
switches next to door jambs and at both ends of halls 
and stairways. Provide a bedside table lamp or flash- 
light. 

e Remove cords, low furniture (i.e. footstools), chil- 
dren’s toys from passage areas. Keep toys confined 
to play area. 

© Remove, or at least secure, throw rugs. Tack down 
loose edges of carpeting. 

© Wipe up spilled liquids and grease immediately. 
© Specifically point out any change in location of 
furniture. 

Prevent Burns—When cooking, older persons often 
cannot see well enough to note danger indications— 
flame height, steam, improperly operating control 
knobs. 

e If lights are not built into range, provide separate 
additional ones on or near stove which will throw 
light on burner, control knob areas, and into oven. 
Flashlight near stove can be used for oven. 

¢ On older stove models, mark control knob panel, 
largely and clearly, with positions for simmer, low, 
medium and high. Paint marking can be made sensi- 
tive to touch by adding abrasive such as sand. 

¢ When buying new stoves, choose models with light 
for burner surface and oven, thermal-controlled sur- 
face burner units and well-marked temperature con- 
trol knobs. 

Prevent Poisoning—Older persons may not be able to 
read small label print or be able to distinguish fine 
gradations of color well enough to depend on it for 
identification. 

© Store all medicines separate from all other house- 
hold cleaning, polishing and solvent items. 

¢ Store internal and external medications on separate 
shelves if not completely apart. 

¢ Store household cleaning agents or solvents com- 
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pletely separate and apart from sauces, seasonings, 
condiments used in cooking. 

¢ Mark all medicines for external use only with a 
warning symbol or color which can be readily identi- 
fied. Perhaps a large X. 

© Mark all internal medicines, having labels in fine 
print, with supplementary label containing word, 
symbol, or color which is large and clear enough to 
be readily identified. 

¢ Encourage oldsters to put on light and glasses, and 
read label and directions before taking any medicine. 
e An older person should not place more than a 
night’s supply of pills on night stand. Confused by 
sleepiness and similar appearance of pills, they may 
take the wrong kind or amount. 


Are Strength and Coordination Decreasing? 
Prevent Falls—Older persons may have impaired mus- 
cular, skeletal and nervous systems which decrease 
physical strength, stamina and coordination. 

¢ Install hand rails on all stairways. 

e Install grab bars next to bathtub and in showers. 
Help an older person, who is definitely crippled or 
weak, take baths or showers. 

e If an older person is severly crippled, install grab 
bars next to toilet and bed and walking rails along 
hallway walls. 

e Adjust height of bed, chairs and couches frequently 
used by older persons so they can sit low enough 
to place feet flat on floor, and yet high enough they 
need not use leg muscles to pry themselves up to 
stand. If furniture is low, place blocks under legs 
or add firm cushion. For high furniture cut down 
legs. 

e Arrange household duties so older persons do the 
fewest possible jobs which require climbing, bend- 
ing, or carrying heavy loads. 

e Remove throw rugs. Tack down loose edges of 
carpeting. 

¢ Urge older person to wear well fitting shoes rather 
than loose house slippers during day, and to keep 
shoe strings tied. Discourage trailing ties on robes. 
Prevent Burns and Scalding While Cooking 

¢ Provide small, light weight utensils, which older 
person can easily lift and will not drop, spilling hot 
food and liquids. 

e Ask older person to wear short-sleeved dresses 
when cooking—or only long-sleeved garments, tight 
on forearm and less likely to drag through flame or 
coals. Wide sleeves can be fastened tightly with 
pins or rubber bands. 

¢ The elderly should not cook while wearing gowns, 
robes, dresses or aprons of flimsy material, or those 
with long, trailing ties which may ignite on contact 
with high heat or flame. Loose clothing often is in 
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flames before a person realizes that he has contacted 
hot object. Use button, zipper or pin closing. 


Are Circulation and Nervous Systems Impaired? 


Prevent Falls—Older persons may be generally weak 
and tend toward dizziness and numb limbs due to 
impaired circulatory and nervous systems. 

e If dizzy spells are common, install grab bars next 
to toilet and bed, walking rails along hallways and 
rails on all stairways. 

¢ When dizziness is common older persons should 
not take baths or showers without assistance. 

e Arrange storage for personal belongings and house- 
hold utensils, frequently used, at level (between 


hip and eye) which does not require climbing or — 


bending. 

e Encourage the elderly not to move rapidly from 
one position to another. They should sit in bed some 
minutes before standing, test legs before standing to 
make sure they are not asleep, grasp support when 
rising and using stairs. 

e Arrange household duties so older persons do 
fewest possible jobs which require climbing, bend- 
ing or carrying heavy loads. 

¢ Eliminate long, trailing ties on clothing. Use but- 
ton, zipper or pin closings. Fasten securely extra 
stockings worn for warmth. 

Prevent Burns and Asphyxiations—Older persons may 
require higher temperatures to remain comfortably 
warm, and are more apt to use auxiliary heating 
units (electric, kerosene, gas) in closed rooms for ex- 
tended periods of time. They are more apt to wear 
long-sleeved garments for warmth and loose garments 
for comfort. 

¢ Where possible, supply more heat from central 
heating unit to make auxiliary heaters unnecessary. 
¢ Don't practice dangerous economy. Buy well-con- 
structed heating unit suitable for heating require- 
ments. Have installation checked by fire department 
or whomever this department recommends. 

© Periodically check all auxiliary heating units for 
proper functioning. 

¢ To avoid fires due to overheating of unit, flareups, 
sparks, etc., take following precautions: (1) Do not 
store fuel near heater; (2) always light match be- 
fore turning on gas; (3) provide tight screen for fire- 
place; (4) follow manufacturer’s directions for use. 
¢ To avoid asphyxiation: (1) Never go to bed with 
auxiliary heater operating; (2) always provide some 
ventilation or air-change while heater is operating— 
open window a crack, keep room door open, etc. 

¢ Where possible, relieve older persons from fire- 
tending duties. 
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Full sleeves, long trailing robes 
that may catch fire are taboo for elderly. 








e An older person should not stand close enough to 
heater or stove to risk igniting clothing. Loose fitting 
and light weight clothing is particularly dangerous. 
¢ When buying auxiliary heating appliances make 
sure they meet the following standards: 


New Heating Unit: 

Gas—Certified Performance (CP), a blue label is- 
sued by American Gas Association. 
Electric—Underwriters’ Laboratories (UL), a yel- 
low label, both on unit and on cord. 

Oil (portable)—wide base to prevent tipping, fuel 
reservoir designed to minimize spillage or leakage. 


Second-hand Heating Units: 


Gas—have inspector from gas company inspect and 
install. 
Electric—check unit for possible short circuits. 
Oil—same as with new unit. 


Are Hearing, Smell and Taste Failing? 

Older persons may have impaired senses of hearing, 
smell and taste which contribute to the following 
types of accidents. Such persons are not able to de- 
tect hazards. 
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Prevent Gas Poisoning—( asphyxiation ) 

¢ Be particularly cautious about selection, installa- 
tion and operation of heating equipment. Remember 
in case of an equipment failure, an older person with 
impaired sense of smell cannot detect the smell of 
gas. 


Prevent Poisoning 


e An older person should not rely on smell and taste 
to identify medicine and seasonings. He must read 
the label. Take same precautions as you would for 
person with failing eyesight. 


Are Memory and Mental Alertness Declining? 

Persons with failing physical abilities require spe- 
cialized surroundings and a lessening of heavy physi- 
cal duties to best avoid accidents. 

Persons with declining mental alertness require su- 
pervision to insure their own physical safety and that 
of others sharing the same living premises. (The 
following suggestions are not intended to cover the 
problems associated with senile dementia but rather 
with “general forgetfulness.” ) 


Prevent Burns, Scalds, Fires, Asphyxiation 


e Either discourage older persons lacking mental 
alertness from cooking, fire tending, and ironing or 
closely supervise such activities. Be careful to see 
that: 

1. Gas jets are not turned on and left unlit. 

2. Oil stoves are lit rapidly to avoid flare up. 

3. Drafts and damper on stoves and furnaces are 


properly set. 


4. Electric irons are disconnected and not left stand- 
ing face down on the board for a long time dur- 
ing ironing. 

5. Deep well cookers on electric stoves and portable 
electric cooking appliances are not turned on and 
forgotten. 


© Closely supervise smoking to make sure burning 
cigarettes and cigars are not put down on furniture 
and forgotten, and that ashes are not flicked or 
knocked into containers (waste basket or other) hold- 
ing paper or other flammable material. 


© Periodically repeat routine for fire evacuations as 


described elsewhere on this page. 


e Check temperature of bath and shower water to 
prevent scalds. 


Prevent Poisoning 

© Do not permit older persons lacking mental alert- 
ness to take medicine without supervision at each 
dosage. 


Prevent Falls 


© Do not change furniture position without empha- 
sizing each piece’s new location. Assist in the search 
for “lost articles” so older person doesn’t climb and 
bend. 


Prevent Traffic Accidents 


e Accompany forgetful older person when he is walk- 
ing on public streets. 


© Do not permit older forgetful person to drive even 
though he is physically able. @ 








BIG PROBLEM — ELDERLY AND FIRE 


Because of failing sensory, physi- 
cal and mental abilities older 
persons are a problem when a 
building must be rapidly evacu- 
ated during a fire. 


1. If their senses of hearing and 
smell are failing, they have 
less warning time. They can’t 
smell smoke or hear warning 
shouts. 

2. If their muscular strength 
and coordination are failing, 
they have difficulty leaving 
rapidly through regular exits. 


4, 


They often cannot climb or 
shift furniture to escape 
through alternate exits such 
as windows. 

If their sight is bad, smoke 
often increases their handi- 
cap to the degree that they 
cannot find the exits. 


If their mental alertness is 
failing, they are apt to be- 
come so confused they for- 
get how to exit, panic and 
choose wrong exit or freeze 
“and do not try to escape.” 


Precautions: 


© Where possible, install house 
fire alarm which will give loud 
and early warning of fire. 


© Make sure older persons know 
the best escape route, alternate 
escape route, what he is to do, 
what assistance he can expect 
from others. 


© When choosing the location of 
older person’s room, consider 
your access to it, so you could 
help him evacuate in case of fire. 
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References on Aging 


General 


The Aged in American Society. Joseph 
T. Drake. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1958. 431 pp. 

Understanding Old Age. Jeanne G. Gil- 
bert. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1952. 
422 pp. 

The Best Is Yet to Be. William G. Rose. 
New York: Austin-Phelps, Inc. 1951. 212 
pp: 


Family Relationships 


How to Help Older People: A Guide for 
You and Your Family. Julietta K. Arthur. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 
500 pp- 


The Older Person in the Home: Some 
Suggestions for Health and Happiness in 
the 3-Generation Family. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Public Health Service. (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 542.) Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 34pp. 


Education 


“Teaching and Learning,” John E. An- 
derson. (In Education for Later Maturity. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., and William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., 1955, pp.60-94. ) 


Recreation and Creative Activity 


A Manual of Organization: Clubs for 
Senior Citizens. Institute for Research in 
Social Science. Raleigh: North Carolina 
Recreation Commission, 1956. 31 pp. 


Housing 


Housing an Aging Population. American 
Public Health Association. Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing. New York: The 
Association, 1953. 92 pp. 


Older People and Their Housing Needs. 
Washington: U. S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, 1957. 21 pp: Processed. 


“Buildings for the Aging.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 119, May 1956, pp. 195- 
226. 

Housing the Aging. Wilma Donahue. 


Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1954. 280 pp. 

Toward Good Housing for the Aging. 
Chicago: National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1956. 40 
Ppp- 


Homes for the Aged 


Standards of Care for Older People in 
Institutions. National Social Welfare 
Assembly. National Committee on Aging. 
New York: The Assembly, 1953 and 
1954. 3 vols. 
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Services 

“Homemaker Service for Older Persons,” 
Frances Preston. (In National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Selected Papers in 
Casework. 1951. Raleigh, N. C.: Health 
Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. pp. 42- 
28. ) 


Community Organization 

Aging: A Community Responsibility and 
Opportunity. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Special Staff on 
Aging. Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1957. 20 pp. 


Medical Costs 

“Voluntary Health Insurance and Medi- 
cal Care Costs. 1948-56.” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 20, Dec. 1957, pp. 3-10. 


Employment 

“Utilization of Older Manpower,” Har- 
land Fox. Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
29, Nov. 1951, pp. 40-54. 


Aging Process, Health and Medical Care 
Cowdry’s Problems of Aging: Biological 
and Medical Aspects. A. I. Lansing, edi- 
tor (3d ed.) Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1952. 1,061 pp. 





Special Bibliography 

A 100-page bibliography, 
called Selected References on 
Aging, has been published by 
the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. The book, 
a special White House Confer- 
ence edition, is designed to help 
anyone interested in aging in 
American life. 

References were chosen to give 
a broad perspective of the field 
of aging. They are grouped un- 
der the following topics: Social 
Aspects of Aging; Economic As- 
pects of Aging; The Aging Proc- 
ess, Health, and Medical Care; 
Reports of Conferences and 
Commissions; Conference and 
Group Discussion Methods; Pe- 
riodicals; Community Helps; 
Guides to Personal Adjustment. 

The bibliography is sold for 
50 cents by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 











“Psychological Limitations that Occur 
with Age.” James E. Birren. Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 71, Dec. 1956, pp. 
1173-1178. 


“The Mental Health of Senior Citizens,” 
Bernard H. Hall. Nursing Outlook, Vol. 
4, Apr. 1956, pp. 206-208. 


“Helping Older Persons with Their Nu- 
tritional Problems.” Rosalind Lifquist. 
(In Growing with the Years. Newburgh, 
N. Y.: New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
1954, pp. 121-123. 


“Rehabilitation of the Aged in the United 
States.” John H. Aldes. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, Vol. 5, July 
1957, pp. 681-688. 


Nursing Homes 


Nursing Homes and Related Institutions: 
A Manual for Organization and Manage- 
ment. Georgia Department of Public 
Health. Atlanta: The Department 1956. 
104 pp. Processed. 


Guidebook for Organization and Manage- 
ment of Nursing Homes and Homes for 
Aging. Kansas State Department of So- 
cial Welfare. Topeka: The Department, 
1955. 66 pp. Processed. 


Home Care 


“The Principles and Practice Of Home 
Care” E. M. Bluestone. Journal of the 


_ American Medical Association, Vol. 155, 


Aug. 14, 1954, pp. 1379-1382. 


“Problems of Organized Home Care for 
the Long-Term Patients,” Arnold B. Kur- 
lander. Public Health Reports, Vol. 69, 
Sept. 1954, pp. 823-828. 


National Safety Council Material 


“Getting on Safely” is a pamphlet aimed 
at making older persons safer. The 4- 
color, attractively illustrated 12-page 
pamphlet deals with both home and 
pedestrian traffic safety. It emphasizes 
special environmental aids and personal 
practices which help prevent the types 
of accidents to which older persons are 
most susceptible. It is available from the 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago 11. Prices for 50 or more 
is 5.6 cents each. 


House Design 


Hazard-Free Houses for All and A Check- 
list for Retirement Homes are two publi- 
cations illustrating safe design of houses. 
Both are published by the Small Homes 
Council, Mumford House, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Price of the former 
is 15 cents, the latter $1.00. 
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Gadgets to 


Here is a sample of some of 
the aids available to older persons 
whose physical abilities may be on 
the downgrade. Some of these de- 


vices are so simple you'll wonder 








For older person who wants to smoke in bed safely—Smoker's Robot. It 
collects ash, ejects butt. No fire danger even if smoker falls asleep. 


Help You Live Longer 


why you haven't thought of them. (Continued next page) 
And most are surprisingly inexpen- reat Atcet - 
sive—even downright cheap when ss 
you consider that any one of them 


could save you from accident. 
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: Gripper 
rl vie, for canes 
With this giant shoe horn os inches long) the elderly can put on shoes ; digs into 
without bending way over, risking dizziness and loss of balance. snow, ice. 
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To Help You Live Longer 


< 2 ’ 4 

Crutch tip with vacuum rings and 1} 
, swivel stem stays flat on ground _ 
despite angle of crutch. Ideal 


for helping elderly keep balance. 


. 








Illustrations are from Rehabilitation | 





For weakened oldsters—a can Why should an older person risk 


pital Supply Corporation, Evanston, Ill. | — gpener they can operate easily falling when he can use a walker 
| with strength of only one hand. he can depend on to support him. 


Products Division of American Hos- 









































Portable commode prevents oldster from walking far o Hallway handrails are a "must" for older persons with 
stooping to old fashioned low commode, risking falls. poor muscle control who are apt to fall while walking. 
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The Elderly— 


how BIG a problem? 


CCIDENTS rank sixth as a 
cause of death among persons 
65 years and older. (Table 1) Pop- 
ulation estimates for 1958 indicate 
that persons 65 years and over com- 
prise nine per cent of the total pop- 
ulation. However, this nine per 
cent of the total population ac- 
counts for: 


e 28 per cent of all accidental 
deaths (Table 2, next page). 


¢ 20 per cent of all bed disa- 
bling injuries (Table 4). 


¢ 13 per cent of all hospitalized 
accident patients (Tabie 5). 


e 11 per cent of the medical 
costs of accidents (Table 3). 


The severity of the accident 
problem among the older popula- 
tion is further illustrated by the 
fact that persons 65 years and older 
who have accidental injuries severe 
enough to confine them to bed are 
bed-fast for 14.1 days as contrasted 
with 10.3 days for the nearest age 
group (45-64) and an average of 
6.4 days for all ages (Table 4). 


Comprehensive natural morbidity 
data are not available for any pop- 
ulation age group in the United 
States. However, the California 
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Health Survey® of non-fatal injuries 
shows that the proportion of per- 
sons 65 years and older admitted to 
hospitals because of accidental in- 
juries is higher than that of any 
other age group. Persons 65 years 
and older had 109 hospital admit- 
tances per thousand population as 
contrasted to 98 per thousand in 
the age group 45-64 and the aver- 
age for all ages of 71 per thousand. 

This same survey indicated that 
once hospitalized because of an ac- 





*Home Safety Project, Final Report 
1953-1957. 


cidental injury, persons 65 and over 
were confined longer. The average 
stay for persons 65 years and older 
was 24.1 days as compared to 18.6 
days for persons 45-64 years and 
an average of 17.0 days for all ages. 
Further examination of the data re- 
lated to length of hospital stay re- 
veals that accidents were the cause 
of longer periods of hospitalization 
than any of the diseases common 
to both the 65 and over and the 
45-64 year old age groups. 


Of fatal accidents to persons over 
65, 53 per cent occur in private 
homes, 19 per cent in public places 
(including institutions such as hos- 
pitals, nursing and boarding 
homes), 5 per cent at work and 23 
per cent in various types of motor 
vehicle accidents. (Table 2A) 


Falls are the leading cause of 
death and injury in the over 65 
age group and are responsible for 
54 per cent of the fatalities. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of these falls 
happen in private (citizen) homes. 
Motor vehicle deaths rank second 
(23 per cent). Forty-three per cent 
of the total motor vehicle deaths 
among the group over 65 are pedes- 
trians. Deaths associated with fire 
(burns, asphyxiation, etc.) rank 
third (7 per cent). 

(Continued on next page) 





TABLE 1 Relative Importance of Leading Causes of Death, 1957 














All Ages 65 years and over 
Rank Cause Death Rate Rank Cause Death Rate® 

(SEBS Pee 959 Ps siete dah siecad 6,368 

1 Heart Disease ...... 369 1 Heart Disease ..... 2,961 

2 NE ak oe poses 149 2 Vascular Lesions . . 994 

3 Vascular Lesions .... 110 3 CE ois xc antes 912 
4 BO vice ds sees 56 4 General 

Motor Vehicle ... . 23 Arteriosclerosis .... 212 

6 12 5 Pneumonia ....... 190 

Drowning ........ 4 6 Accidents ..:..... 183 

Fire Burns ....... 4 ky BAER siete 104 

ME aaawe bawees 13 Motor Vehicle .. . 40 

Fire Burns ...... 1l 

Railroad ....... 3 

Drowning ...... 3 

ME bviwncenes 22 





*In order to facilitate comparison between population groups of different size, rates rather than the 


number of deaths have been given. 


The numbers given are the number of accidental deaths per 100,000 deaths within each age group 


NOT the number of deaths. 
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TABLE 2 Percentage Distribution of Accidental Deaths by Age Group 


for Each Class of Accident 








45-64 % of 65 years %of 

All Ages % years _ Total and over Total 

All Accidents ...... 91,000 100 18,100 20 25,300 28 
Motor Vehicle ..... 37,000 100 7,900 21 5,800 16 
on, ESTES RS 27,000 100 3,050 11 13,400 50 
WE Si kcal ses 0 13,300 100 4,900 37 1,250 9 


PN vata ttin90.88 16,500 100 3,100 19 4,900 30 





TABLE 2A _ Percentage Distribution of Accidental Deaths by Class of Accident 
Within Given Age Group 








% of Total % of Total 
45-64 For 65 years For 65 

All Ages years 45-64 and over and over 
All Accidents .... 91,000 18,100 100 25,300 100 
Motor Vehicle .... 37,000 7,900 44 "5,800 23 
Tere 27,000 3,050 17 13,400 53 
i gl ODE OR ey 13,300 4,900 27 1,250 5 
Eo 16,500 3,100 17 4,900 19 





Note: Deaths shown for the four separate classifications total more than national figures because 
some deaths are included in more than one classification. For example, some work deaths in- 
volved motor vehicles and are in both work and M-V classifications, and some motor-vehicle 
deaths occurred on home premises and are in both classifications. 





Motor Vehicle 











Duplication 2,800 850 50 
TABLE 3 ESTIMATED COST OF ACCIDENTS 
(Wage Loss and Medical Expense Only) 
—— 
All ages 45-64 years _—_— Percent and over Percent 
TOTAL - - 














Wages and 


Medical Expense $4.65 billion $1.10 billion 24 $.30 billion 7 
Wage Loss 3.70 billion .90 billion 24 .20 billion 5 
Medical Expense 95 billion .20 billion 21 .10 billion 11 





TABLE 4 BED DISABILITY DAYS (Millions) (National Health Survey) 





45-64 ‘%ofTotal 65and %of Total 
All Ages Percent years Conditions over Conditions 











All Acute Conditions 873.0 100 153.4 100 73.8 100 
Injuries 72.2 8.3 19.3 12.6 15.0 20.3 
Number of Bed Dis- 

abling Injury Cases 11,246,000 1,876,000 1,067,000 

Days per Case for Bed 

Disabling Injuries 6.4 10.3 14.1 





TABLE 5 AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT 
PATIENTS DISCHARGED 


(Per Cent of All Accident Patients) 














All Ages C-14 15-44 45-64 65 and over 
tira St et ee 65% 12% 35% 13% 5% 
ET gtitcat en iesdwu tals 35 6 12 9 8 
ia pa 


I hictinity Gabi sega eh 1 00 18 22 13 
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Write yousta 


Listed below is the person who can 
give you information about plans 
for your state’s conference on the 


aging. 


Alabama 


Mr. Alvin T. Prestwood 
Commissioner 

Department of Pensions and Security 
64 N. Union St. 

Montgomery 4. 


Alaska 


Mr. Paul L. Winsor 
Commissioner of Health and Welfare 
Juneau 


Arizona 


Mrs. Donald E. Schell 
Chairman 
Arizona Committee for the WHCA 
825 Samalayuca Dr., Rt. 6, 
Box 317-W, Tucson 


Arkansas 


Mr. Gus Blass II 

Chairman, Commission on Aging 
Office of the Governor 

Little Rock 


California 


Mrs. Louis Kuplan 

Executive Secretary 

Citizens Advisory Committee on Aging 
722 Capitol Ave. 


Sacramento 


Colorado 


Mr. Archie Main 

State Board of Control for 
State Homes for the Aged 

Walden 


Connecticut 


Dr. Donald P. Kent 

Chairman 

Commission on Services for 
Elderly Persons 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


Delaware 


Dr. C., J. Prickett 

Director 

Division of the Aging 

c/o State Welfare Home and Hospital 
for the Chronically Il 

Smyrna 


Home Safety Review 








state for information on th i 
District of Columbia Kentucky Montana 
—~e Jack — Mr. V. E. Barnes Mr. R. B. Richardson 
Chairman C a Chai 
Steering Committee Pumaanaeal E 8 ae G een 4 C : iia 
District of Columbia Council on A ging a ra of Economic Security yo ms ~ommittee on Problems 
c/o D. C. Village, Foot of Nichols rankrort scenes 9 Co 
Ave., S. W. ‘ = ris 
Louisiana Helena 
Florida Mrs. Madge S. Kennedy 
; ) Nebraska 
Mr. J. M. Buck Executive Secretary 
Manager Louisiana Commission on the Aging Mr. Frank M. Woods 
Retirement Dept. P.O. Box 4282, Capitol Station Director 
Florida Development Commission Baton Rouge Division of Public Welfare 
Carlton Bldg. Box 161, State House Station 
Tallahassee Meine Lincoln 
Georgia em ry John H. Barclay — Steveta 
Mrs. Virginia M. Smyth airman, Committee on Aging 
Chatenen State House Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan 
Interdepartmental Council on Augusta Director . 
Gerontology Nevada State Welfare Department 
c/o State Department of Health Maryland P.O. Box 1331 
Atlanta Reno 
Mr. Gerald Monsman 
Executive Director 
—_ q State Coordinating Commission on ae ae 
one to date Problems of the Aging Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold 
423 State Office Bldg. Chairman 
Hawaii Baltimore 1. New Hampshire Council to Study 
Dr. Richard K. C. Lee Problems of the Aging 
President Massachusetts 6 Dearborn Road 
Board of Health ; Concord 
P.O. Box 3378 Mr. George P. Davis 
Honolulu 1. Chairman 
State Council for the Aging mae Cee 
Room 27, State House Mrs. Eone Harger 
Ilinois , 7 , 
_ Boston Chairman, Commission on Aging 
Mr. William L. Rutherford c/o Department of State 
Chairman Trenton 25. 
Advisory Council of the Improvement Michigan 
of Economic and Social Status of Mr. lames E. Brovhy 
Older People pol naa my New Mexico 
600 Commercial Bank Bldg. State Commission on Aging Mr. Murray A. Hintz 
Peoria 850 National Bank Bldg. Director 
Detroit 26. Department of Public Welfare 
Indiana Box 1391 
os a E. Davis Mianesote Santa Fe 
Commission on the Aging and Aged Mr. Morris Hursh New York 
109 Memorial Center : Commissioner of Public Welfare pont ya 
Purdue University 117 University Ave. Mrs. Marcelle G. Levy 
Lafayette St. Paul 1. emg ns 
New York State Committee 
for the WHCA 
van . El Carris Mieslosipg! c/o State Department of 
Ps an : a Mr. Travis McCharen Social Welfare 
roams on Aging President 112 State St. 
Department of Social Welfare “ 0. Ber +a on PEs Atheny 
State Office Bldg. icin © 
Des Moines Jackson 5. North Carolina 
Dr. Ellen Winston 
Kansas Missouri Chairman 
Mr. Harold Smith Mr. Proctor N. Carter Governor’s Coordinating Commission 
Commissioner Director on Aging ; 
Kansas Department of Labor Division of Welfare c/o State Board of Public Welfare 
Topeka Jefferson City Raleigh 
Winter, 1959 29 











North Dakota 


Governor’s Commission on Aging 


To be appointed 


Ohio 


Mrs. Mary Gorman 
Director of Public Welfare 
85 S. Washington Ave. 
Columbus 


Oklahoma 


Dr. Thurman White 
Dean, Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


Oregon 


Rev. Wesley G. Nicholson 
Chairman 

State Council on Aging 
P.O. Box 5197 

Eugene 


Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Ruth Grigg Hortin 
Secretary of Public Welfare 
Harrisburg 


Rhode Island 


Mrs. Roberta B. Brown 
Administrator 

Rhode Island Division on Aging 
Room A, Roger Williams Bldg. 
Hayes St. 

Providence 8. 


South Carolina 
Miss Wil Lou Gray 
Chairman 
Planning Committee for the 
White House Conference 
1851 DeVine St. 
Columbus 


South Dakota 
Mr. Charles Feeney 
Director of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 
State of South Dakota 
Pierre 


Tennessee 


Mr. Clarence Boebel 

Executive Secret 

Tennessee Staff for White House 
Conference on Agin 

C1-131, Cordell Hull Bldg. 

Nashville 


Texas 


Senator Crawford C. Martin 
Chairman 

Interim Committee on Aging 
1219 Park Drive 

Hillsboro 


Utah 


Mr. Delbert L. Stapeley 
Chairman 

Utah Commission on Aging 
47 E. South Temple 

Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
None to date 





Virginia 
Mr. John E. Raine 
Chairman 
Commission on the Aging 
511 Virginia Bldg. 
Fifth & Main Sts. 
Richmond 


Washington 
Mr. George C. Starlund 
Director 
State Department of Public Assistance 


Olympia 


West Virginia 
Mr. F. Duane Hill 
Director 
Department of Employment Security 
Charleston 


Wisconsin 
Miss S. Janice Kee 
Acting Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Aging yee 
c/o Free Library Commission 
State Capitol 
Madison 2. 


Puerto Rico 
Manual A. Torres-Aguiar, M.D. 
Acting Secretary of Health 
Department of Health 
San Juan 


Virgin Islands 
Mr. Macon M. Berryman 
Commissioner of Social Welfare 
Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas 








HOW’S YOUR FIREPLACEMANSHIP? 


A fireplace can provide com- 
fort and enjoyment or it can 
cause fire and disaster. It all 
depends on your “fireplaceman- 
ship” says the National Fireplace 
Furnishings Association, Inc. 

The association suggests these 
rules for keeping a safe fireplace: 


¢ Be sure that the installation 
complies with the law and that 
a proper flue is provided. Have 
flue cleaned before heating sea- 
son starts. 


e Use a minimum amount of 
ignition material to start your 
fire. 


¢ When fire is started, use 
proper fireplace wood with a 
minimum of pitch pockets, or 
other solid fuel approved for 
fireplace use. 


© Keep fire size down. Use only 
enough fuel to maintain warmth 
and radiance. 


® Do not burn paper, trash, or 
rubbish capable of producing 
flying embers. 


¢ Keep fireplace screened. A 
metal screen with proper mesh 
will retain flying embers within 


the fireplace enclosure and pro- 
tect children and property. 


e Never leave a fire in a fire- 
place unattended. When you 
leave put the fire out. 


e Only remove ashes when they 
are cold, and even then make 
certain they are placed in a fire- 
proof container. 


¢ Use proper equipment for 
handling logs, embers and ashes; 
it will raise your “fireplaceman- 
ship” to the highest possible 
level and prevent unhappy burns. 
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Every Christmas, 
trees ignite, killing families. 


Here’s how to protect yourself: 


Buy a fresh one 

e Cut a growing tree or purchase 
one which has not been allowed to 
dry out by prolonged storage. 


e Stand the tree in water or snow 
outdoors until you are ready to use 
it. Bring the tree indoors just before 
Christmas and remove it as soon 
as it has served its purpose. 


e The larger the tree, the greater 
the hazard, so do not get one any 
larger than you need. 


e Just before setting up the tree, 
saw off the trunk at an angle at 
least one inch above the original 
cut. 


e Support the tree well. On the 
market are some excellent stands 
which not only have a receptacle 
for water, but are sturdy, have a 
broad base, and incorporate clamps 
for anchoring the tree. 


¢ Keep the tree away from sources 
of heat (fireplaces, radiators, etc.) 
and so that, standing or fallen, it 
could not block the way out of the 
room or out of the house in case 


of fire. 


¢ Place the freshly cut tree trunk 
in water and keep level of water 
above the cut the entire time the 
tree is indoors. (Check the water 
level at least once a day for absorp- 
tion and evaporation. ) 


Winter, 1959 





¢ Do not use wax candles on the 
tree or nearby where there is any 
chance for an open flame to con- 
tact the tree or combustibles piled 
beneath the tree. 


© Use only electric lighting sets 
that bear the UL ( Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc.) label. Be cau- 
tious about buying imported light- 
ing sets lacking UL labels; some 
foreign tree light bulbs have shown 
imperfections which can cause 
them to shatter and expose the hot 
filament. 


© Check lighting sets each year for 
frayed wires, loose connections, and 
broken sockets before using. 


¢ Be sure the fuse of the electric 
circuit serving the tree is not over 
15 amperes. Cord sets with a fuse 
in the plug, bearing a UL label, are 


available. 


¢ If any extensive holiday wiring is 
needed call a competent electri- 
cian; do not do it yourself, unless 
you are qualified. 


or TORCH? 


@ Make certain all tree lighting is 
turned off before you retire or leave 
the house. 


¢ Do not let combustible Christ- 
mas wrappings accumulate in the 
home. Place them in a metal-cov- 
ered trash barrel or burn them in 
an incinerator as soon as possible. 


e Use noncombustible material 
(metal, glass, asbestos, etc.) to dec- 
orate the home for Christmas when 
ever possible. When you must use 
combustible materials, be sure they 
are “flameproofed,” particularly if 
they are to be placed near the tree. 


Beware Santa's whiskers 

© Untreated cotton batting, poly- 
styrene foam, paper and certain 
cloth costuming will ignite quite 
easily and burn with great intensity 
unless they are “flameproofed.” 
Santa Claus’s whiskers have caused 
Christmas tragedies; be sure they 
are “flameproofed.” 


© Do not set up electric trains, self- 
propelled toys or toys fueled with 
flammable liquids under a Christ- 
mas tree where they might be re- 
sponsible for igniting the tree. 


National Fire Protection Association 





HOW TO 


Test by: 
Bouncing butt hard on ground. 


Pulling at needles at end of 
branch. 


Rubbing finger across stump. 





BUY A TREE 


Tree is fresh if: 
Needles do not shower down. 
Needles have good resistance. 


Stump is sticky with resin. 
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HOME SAFETY PRODUCTS . 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Saf-Gards 


These gards are 
especially designed 
for homes with 
small children. Saf- 
Gards slip into ex- 

posed outlets and keep inquisitive little fingers from 
dangerous shock and burns. 


You can remove them easily when you want to use 
an outlet, but chubby little fingers cannot, according 
to the manufacturer. They come in ivory or ma- 
hogany to match your woodwork. 


Available from Miles Kimball Co., 33 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Rubber Backing for Rugs 


ns 
Seok Acc. 


Want to keep 
rugs flat? Griptex 
will do it for you 
says the manufac- 
turer. It is a pure 

rubber backing for scatter rugs and runners, designed 
to keep them from skidding, wrinkling or rolling. It 
brushes on easily, dries overnight and launders easily 
said the manufacturer. A pint can is supposed to 
cover about 40 square feet. 


Available from Miles Kimball Co., 33 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Printed in U.S.A. HOME SAFETY REVIEW e 
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Rug Lock 


Treacherous 

throw rugs can be 
ae anchored with this 
paper, according 
turer. The paper is rubber-coated, washable and heavy 
and fits under rugs to hold them in place. The 24” 
by 45” sheet can be trimmed to fit the rug. Rug lock 
is advertised as completely harmless to the rugs or 


to the manufac- 


floor finish. 


Available from Miles Kimball Co., 33 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Nite Lite 


This small light is designed 
to help guide a person at 
night through a normally dark 
room, hallway or stairway. It 
gives off a soft jade-green light 
and can be plugged directly 
into any wall or baseboard 
receptacle with no wires, fix- 

tures or switches needed, said the manufacturer. 

It is advertised to operate day and night for five 
years at a cost of three cents or less per year for 
electric power. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 730 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


511.03-459 








